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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO WAEFN DELEGATES ’82 


“COMMUNICATIONS” is a very important mechanism for survival as Indian people. We need 
“COMMUNICATIONS” for our social, cultural, economic and educational needs for the present and 


the future. 


The only effective method of destroying a nation of people is to cman and destroy their communi- 


cations system. 





Alberta Native Communications Society recognizes that tremendous responsibility and that it requires 


the co-operation and solidarity of all indigenous peoples to 
achieve any measure of success in the field of communications. 


As our motto indicates from ‘Smoke Signals to Satellites’, we 
need leadership within the multi-media industry and technol- 
ogy to continue our identity and unity in these times. 


We need to instill pride and self-confidence in our abilities by 
encouraging our young people to enter the field of communi- 
cations and education. 


The World Council of Indigenous Peoples’ conference is an 
excellent forum to begin the process of striving for solidarity on 
common issues and concerns. 


Alberta Native Communications Society would appreciate it, if 
you would find it in your hearts to deal with the importance of 
communications in all facets of our lives. 


BOREAL INSTITUTE 
LIBRARY 
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The grandchildren of tomorrow will be in a stronger position 
by our work today as leaders in politics, economics, education, 
law, and communications. 


The decision to progress our people is a personal decision. The 
support for any decision will certainly be supported by the 
Alberta Native Communications Society. 


Communications will be one of the forerunners of our contin- 
ual existence and survival as Indian and indigenous peoples, 
wherever and whenever. 


On behalf of the executive, board members and staff person- 
nel of the Alberta Native Communications Society, I would like 
to take this opportunity to wish each and everyone continued 
success for the future and may the Great Spirit guide you and 
be within your travels. 


Mel H. Buffalo 
President of ANCS 
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ANCS Communicates 


Alberta Native Communications Society (ANCS) is the only multi-media Native organization in North America. The Society has several 








, departments that include radio, newspaper, film and television, and education. ANCS serves Native people not only through Alberta, but also in 


“northem areas of Saskatchewan and British Columbia. ANCS has also reached international audiences through distribution of The Native People 
newspaper (the ANCS publication) and through ANCS television programmes. 





Ae Native Communications Society 
has become one of the most complex 
media organizations and has become a main- 
stay in the Canadian communications sys- 
tem. 

The history of the Alberta Native Com- 
munications Society is as complex as the 
operation itself, which began in 1966 with 
the development of the Northern Alberta 
Cree Radio Programme (the forerunner to 
ANCS). This radio programme was spon- 
sored directly from funds from the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs (now the Department 
of Indian Affairs and Northern Development 
‘DIAND’). 

Early in 1966, Community Development 
Officers from DIAND studied various serv- 
ices and programmes that could be made 
available to Indians and Metis in their own 
‘Communities. One of the problems found 
during this study was the lack of communi- 
. ation from one Native community to the 
other which was one of the reasons these 
cmmunities were considered isolated — but 
also a wider gap of communications and 
government civil servants who implemented 
various services and programmes to Native 
communities. Therefore, the main areas the 
study focused on were communication; what 
was needed; and which Native communities 
had the most need. The development of the 
Northern Alberta Cree Radio Programme 





Eugene Steinhauer 
ANCS Founder 


was implemented to fill this communication 
gap and the first airing was on 17 September 
1966 at 5:00 p.m.; over the CKUA Radio 
Station in Edmonton. 

The Cree Radio Programme was an exper- 
imental project. Its impact of being aired to 
central and northern Alberta Native commu- 
nities was studied for five months. The prog- 
ramme was recognized as a meaningful serv- 
ice and both governments agreed to cover 
funding. But as Native people began to react 
and rely on the radio programme for infor- 
mation outside their own areas the need for 
a more extensive communications system 
was found necessary. Thus, early in 1968 a 
proposal was presented to governments to 
set up a Native Communications Society 
and funding be given directly to the Society 
to run its own affairs. The proposal was accep- 





ted and Alberta Native Communications So- 
ciety officially began operation in 1968. 

The Board of Directors of ANCS were 
selected to stand as the provisional Board 
only and, at the time, they were not elected 
by the people or the areas they represent. 
Instead, the Board Members were composed 
of half Treaty Indians and half Metis and 
they represented the various Native organ- 
izations in Alberta. 

At the time, in 1968, ANCS operated only 
a radio department, and this department's 
programming grew to encompass audiences 
of Alberta and to northern Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia. Very soon after, in 
1969, a monthly newsletter was established, 
but quickly became a weekly newspaper in 
1972 — The Native People. 

In addition to the radio programmes and 
weekly newspapers, ANCS was also invol- 
ved in doing referral services which was later 
picked up by the Native Outreach Associa- 
tion. While development in expanding radio 
and newspaper services were in progress, 
ANCS was also busy with expanding other 
media departments. In 1973, the Film and 
Television and Education departments were 
established. These two departments were 
involved in developing broadcasting rele- 
vant to Native issues for both Native and 
non-Native peoples’ education through elec- 
tronic media. 


ANCS Communicates - continued... 


Film and TV Department 


The Film and Television department began 
by producing governmentand Native organ- 
ization films on training, profiles, etc. But in 
1976, this department not only established 
ANCS as a leading Native media organiza- 
tion, but also as a leader of all media as a 

pioneer with the experimental Hermes-Sat- 
ellite programme — Project Ironstar. The 
program allowed for two-way audio/one-way 
video communication with Native commu- 
nities in remote areas of Alberta. Today, this 
Department produces 52 television program- 
mes for CFRN-CTV, and CITV and meets 
the communication needs for Native and 
non-Native communities. 


Education Department 


The Education Department encompasses a 
comprehensive multi-media library provid- 
ing all materials from coverage of the ANCS 
media departments in areas of history, so- 
cial, and political issues in forms of film, video, 
slides, tape recordings, reports, and books. 
The Education Department also develops 


The following is a chronology of ANCS 
activities and development: 


1966 - 68 
Cree Radio Programme 
1968 


Alberta Native Communications Society 
is formed 
— radio department 


1969 
Monthly newsletter: The Native People 


1972 
Newspaper Department is established to 
produce the first Canadian Native weekly 
publication covering historical and current 
events: The Native People. 


1973 

ANCS sponsored and began the first 
“Sports Department’, which was later 
incorporated by the Canadian Native 
Friendship Centre, to promote and recog- 
nize Native Sports. ANCS donated ‘‘Com- 
munications Cup”’ for the NHL (Native 
Hockey League). 


Weekly video programme on Cable com- 
munity television. 


Video Department is established, for devel- 
opment. 


Programmes are used by Alberta Depart- 


educational radio programmes for Alberta 
School Broadcasting, and teleconferencing 
programmes on the ANIK B satellite: Project 
Outreach with ACCESS Alberta. Whereas 
educational electronic media programming 
was narrowcast. ANCS has contributed in 
developing education as a broadcast med- 
ium. 

1974 also saw the development of a one- 
year Native Communications training pro- 
gramme sponsored by ANCS and Grant Mac- 
Ewan Community College. Students enrol- 
led in this training programme are given the 
basics in all media areas and are given accred- 
ited certificates upon graudation. In 1981, a 
second year for training was established, but 
in this second year the students specialize in 
one area of media. As part of these training 
programmes, the over-all focus is ‘Culture 
and communications’, as the trainees meet 
and learn from Native Elders on a regular 
basics. 

ANCS has also established a policy of 
employing award-winning personnel to ensure 
high quality in all it produces, especially in 
the Film and Television Department. ANCS’s 


ment of Education Learning Resource 
Library and DIAND. 


Full Circle makes debut (CFRN-CTV) on 
21st April 1973. 


First film production, Many Voices shown 
across National television. 


1974 
Film and Television department is estab- 
lished. 


Native Communications training pro- 
gramme is proposed and implemented in 
co-operation with Grant MacEwan Com- 
munity College. 


ANCS proposal to participate on pioneer 
satellite programme. 


Government of Canada announces that 
ANCS will be Native media model for all 
Native media groups in Canadian prov- 
inces (Honourable Hugh Faulkner). 


Film and Television Department is estab- 
lished. 


ANCS proposed participation on Satellite 
programme. Project Ironstar. 


Native Communications training pro- 
gramme is proposed and accepted and is 
put in operation with Grant MacEwan 
Community College. 


1975 
First students from training programme 


‘ 


focus is to attract young Native peopl in 





choosing “Communications” as 


choice. Each summer ANCS sponsors a Na- ; 


tive Student Summer Youth Project (in co- 
operation with the Dept. of Communicat- 
ions, Ottawa) whereby high school and Uni- 
versity students write, direct, and produce 
their own half-hour television programme 
(10 minutes each). 

In addition, ANCS has sponsored the 
development of a Native Peoples’ Handi- 
capped Association as our contribution to 
“Year of Disabled Persons’, 1981. 

Alberta Native Communications Society 
also had to establish that it was and is a 
non-political organization and when polical 
pressures are placed on the Society, the Board 
of Directors and ANCS staff helps others to 


understand what the Society’s role is as put 


down in the Constitution and Bylaws. 
Operating funds come from both levels of 
(federal and provincial) governments be- 
cause ANCS serves both Indian and Metis 
communities. One of the most positive aspects 
of ANCS is that Treaty, Non-status, and Metis 
make up the Board of Directors and staff. 


graduate, fulfilling immediate Native media 
needs. 


1976 
Project Ironstar begins; using satellites to 
communicate with isolated Native com- 
munities. 


ANCS begins proposal to establish Inter- 
national Indigenous Peoples’ Wire Serv- 
ices — still in development. 

ANCS sponsored Atchemowin Theatre to 
provide training and resource of Native 
actors/actresses for television and film pro- 
ductions. 


1977 
Our Native Heritage is co-produced with 
CITV. ANCS is selected by the Depart- 
ment of Communications to sustain a full 
scale project on the ANIK B satellite. 


1981 
Native Communications Training Pro- 
gramme has a second year added to it. 
ANCS sponsors Native Student Summer 
Youth Project in communications. 


ANCS sponsors the establishment of a © 


Native Person’s Handicapped Association. 


ANCS is selected to host the First Cana- 
dian Native National Multi-Media Confer- 
ence and Exhibits event. 


ANCS begins airing six two-hour live tel- 
conferencing programmes on the ANIKB 
satellite Project Outreach with ACCESS 
Alberta. 
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ANCS Story 


ANCS What began in 1968 with one man and a tape 
recorder, has become the only multi-media Native Communi- 
cations society in Canada 

In 1968, Eugene Steinhauer interviewed Native people around 
Alberta for a 15-minute Cree-English radio program on CKUA 
and, because of the demand for more and varied Native 
communications programs, the Alberta Native Communica- 
tions Society (ANCS) was formed. 

With funding from the federal and provincial governments, 


ANCS has expanded its radio broadcasts to the point where 

they are heard province-wide and in Saskatchewan; a monthly . 
newsletter became The Native People, a weekly newspaper; a 

video-film department produces documentaries besides two 

weekly television programmes, a multi-media library was star- 

ted to catalogue and distribute video and radio programmes, 

films, reports, and books. A Native communications training 

program was also developed in association with Grant Mac- 

Ewan Community College. 





| ANCS Board of Directors 


Mel Buffalo 
Se President 


Russell Whitford 
Vice-President 
Jeannine Carriere Sandy Chalifoux 


Terry Newbom Lawrence Willier 


Lorraine Sinclair Joseph Blyan 


Secretary Treasurer 
Gabe Gladue Albert Lapatak 
Leonie Willier Rik Yellowbird 


The Native Voice of Alberta 





A.N.C.S. Radio produces a one-hour public affairs program 
heard weekly over the C.K.U.A. network in Edmonton, Leth- 
bridge, Medicine Hat, Red Deer, Peace River and Grande 
Prairie. The program is broadcast on AM and FM bands. 

Aswell, A.N.C.S. Radio produces a half-hour program heard 
Sundays on C.J.O.K. (Fort McMurray), C.1.O.K. (St. Paul), 
C.J.X.X. (Grande Prairie), C.S.Y.R. (Whitecourt), C.X.Y.R. 
(Grande Cache), C.J.Y.R. (Edson), C.1Y.R. (Hinton), and 
C.K.Y.R. (Jasper). 

A pioneer in Subsidiary Communications Multiplex Opera- 
tion (SGMCO), A.N.C.S. Radio hosts a two-way broadcast where 
the public can talk to a guest speaker in the studio. The 
conversation is heard on the air. 


With award-winning personnel, the A.N.C.S. Film & Televi- 
sion Department produces two television shows, ‘‘Full Circle” 
seen on CFRN-TV and ‘‘Our Native Heritage”’ seen on CITV. 
Both shows are aired throughout central and northern Alberta. 

As well, the Film & Television Department is in the process 
of producing documentaries and dramatic films for world-wide 
distribution. 





The Native People 


What began as a monthly newsletter, is now a weekly news- 
paper — Canada’s first dedicated to Native affairs. 

Whether it’s the provincial, federal, local or international 
Native scene — sports, entertainment, history of Native orga- 
nizations — The Native People has complete up-to-date cover- 
age. 
With a circulation of more than 9,100, THE NATIVE PEO- 
PLE is also a medium for Natives to express their opinions in 
letters to the editor and creativity through poems and sketches. 





2 @ 
) Education Services | 
Over the years, A.N.C.S. has accumulated many video and radio programs, documentary films, reports and books. To handle the 
cataloguing and distribution of such items to businesses, schools and libraries, a multi-media library was formed. 
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A.N.C.S. 


Film Catalogue — 1982 | 


“EDUCATION” 





80286-287-288 28:50/show 


Examination of Native education in a three-part series. 
Documentary: shot on location 


These three programs examine the controversial issue of the state of 
Native education. Native education is looked at, first, from a historical 
perspective and is traced through time to the contemporary state. 
Native educators voice their concerns on control of Native education 
and schools, and the need to have the system corrected. 


Directed by: Mark Shoenberg 


“LIFE OF THE INUIT” 
80292-293-294 28:50/show 


Three-part series dealing with the year-round life of an Inuit Family. 
Can be viewed as a series or separately. 
Documentary: shot on location 


In this series the film crew had to live with the Archie family for a year, 
in the North, in order to capture the complete life of the Inuit. 


The first program, LIFE AT SHINGLE POINT, shows the continuation 
of hundreds of years of tradition only slightly touched by modern 
civilization. Family life is examined with emphasis on the Native 
adaptability to the harsh land and climate. 


“JACOB ARCHIE - TRAPPER’”, is the second program. Jacob is not 
only adept as a trapper, who has to trap in the freezing winter, but he is 
also adept as an improviser. Although both nature and southern 
civilization appear to dictate his life, he is able to adapt and improvise 
both to his means, leaving little for either to dominate. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Archie’s way of life is being lost as seen in his children, who cannot 
speak the language of the Inuit. Contrasts of city living are shown, as 
well as how easy a culture can be lost from one generation to another. 


“A WHALE HUNT’, the third program, is a celebration of the good 
things reaped from a simple life. The Archie family belong, to the Inuit 
nation in more than just birth. To be Inuit is to survive the land, 
climate, and modern civilization. The summer lends a carefree life and 
the Archies celebrate their life by whale hunting. Not only is the whale 
a means of survival — a source of food — but also, from the whale fat, 
the Inuit can make their favorite food delicacy -— Muktuk. 


Directed by: Harold Lee Tichenior 





l 
“PROFILE OF MARGO KANE” 


Docudrama: shot on location 80295 58:50 


Also available as two half-hour programs. 


Margo Kane, a young Metis woman, relates her experiences of a tragic 
life filled with emotional and social problems that often happen to 
Native children when adopted by non-Native parents. Mago Kane 
finds release from her past through singing, acting, and creative 
dancing. Her many talents seem to lift her above her complicated life 
and one feels mesmerized by her capabilities and particularly by her 
sense of survival. 


Directed by: Mark Shoenberg 
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“NECHI ALCOHOL INSTITUTE” 


Documentary: shot on location 80297 28:50 


Alcohol abuse has long since been the major disease of the Native 
people. The effects and impact of this drug have for too long domi- 
nated the Native society and their concept of themselves. Nechi 
Alcohol Institute is investigated because it has one of the most success- 
ful programs in the country for dealing with Native alcoholism. Why 
Nechi works and an examination of its programs are the focus of this 
show. Nechi is also unique because it is run and staffed by Native 
people for Native people. 


Directed by: Don Booth 
“HEALTH CARE” 


Documentary: shot on location 80164 28:50 


Native people have long since been overdue for proper health care 
programs and training. While cries for help have met the often deaf 
ears of government, Native people have taken the initiative to set up 
their own programs. This show deals with the Native health care 
worker and their concerns as they deal with urban and rural health 
problems. 


Directed by: Don Booth 


“THE NATIVE PEOPLE” 


Documentary: shot on location 80280 28:50 


“The Native People,” is Canada’s first weekly Native newspaper. 
“The Native People” staff give their views on what role(s) they have 
as journalists when covering political and social issues relevant to the 
Native populace. The viewer is invited to watch behind-the-scene 
action of how a story is uncovered and the problems encountered 
chasing a story. 


Directed by: Mark Dolgoy . 


“BEAVER LAKE CAMP” 


Documentary: shot on location 80281 27:57 


Beaver Lake Camp is not just another minimum security institution. 
This institution is run by Native people for Native inmates. Another 
unique aspect to this camp is the natural surroundings and freedom 
which create an atmosphere of trust for the inmates. But while the 
inmates enjoy this freedom and trust, the camp administration has to 
deal with its biggest problem — the staff keeps leaving. 


Directed by: Mark Dolgoy 


“METIS HIGH COOKING” 
Cooking Show: studio 80282 29:05 


This program offers the culinary talents of two Native public personali- 
ties, Harry Daniels, President of the Native Council of Canada, and 
Roger Cardinal, President of NATV. They struggle to cook a Metis 
traditional meal of: rabbit in orange sauce, whitefish soup, and ban- 
nock. Together, the two chefs are not only finally successful in cooking 
their Metis gourmet treat, but also, they offer fine Metis humour. 


Directed by: Mark Dolgoy 


“JOE DION” 


Documentary: shot on location 80283 27:30 


Joe Dion is a thirty-two-year-old Native leader, a successful business- 
man, and a family man. His interests and business take him to 
Vancouver for a luncheon meeting or to Ottawa for a conference with 
the Prime Minister — all in one day! Never far from home or 
business, Joe answers his telephone in his car, to take care of both. As 
past-president of the Indian Association of Alberta, Joe knows what 
hard work means and finds energy for all the hard work by doing daily 
vigorous exercise. 


Directed by: Mark Dolgoy 


“ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT” 
80289-290-291 28:50/show 


Three part series dealing with the process of economic development. 
Documentary: shot on location 


Native people, through a willingness to participate in the Canadian 
economic system and to raise their life standard out of chronic pover- 
ty, are turning the wheels of economic development. This series of 
programs look at Native economic development through a historical 
perspective — first, the traditional economic system is looked at, then 
the evolvement of the problems caused are examined, and, following, 
is the implementation of economic resources are examined in relation 
to how these affect Native people. Observations are also made on the 
differences between wealthy and poor reserves. 


Directed by: Gary Armstrong 
“NATIVE COMMUNICATIONS” 


Documentary: shot on location 80285 28:50 


The first part of this program shows how Alberta Native Communica- 
tions Society and Grant MacEwan College co-operate to train Native 
people interested in the media. The Native people involved in the 
course find a new dimension to cultural expression and identify 
through this electronic and print media. The second part of the 
program shows how Native trainees discover this expression while 
trying to produce Native shows for commercial television. 


Directed by: Mark Dolgoy 
“PORTRAIT OF THERESA”’ 


Documentary: shot on location 80165 28:50 


Theresa Cardinal, a young Treaty Indian and mother from the Saddle 
Lake Reserve, left her home to seek a university education. But while 
Theresa achieved her goal, she finds that she must return to the 
reserve to seek something she feels she has lost. Theresa explains her 
reasons for returning home and the problems she encountered in 
doing so. 


Directed by: Don Booth 


“NATIVE STUDIES” 
Studio Interview 80167 28:50 


Two representatives from the Office of Native Advisory at the Univer- 
sity, discuss the operation and function of their office, as well as 
discussing the problems and need for a Native studies program to be 

established at the University of Alberta as part of a curriculum open to 
encourage Native students to attend the University and to offer a 
much-needed program. 


Directed by: Jorge Montesi 





Purchase price of ¥/’’ tapes — $300.00 for non-Native organizations. 
Purchase price of ¥”’ tapes — $150.00 for Native organizations. 


For further information, contactJo-Ann Daniels Heely at (403) 437-0580. 


“MORNING STAR” 


Documentary: shot on location 


80284 28:50 


Morning Star is an educational program offered by the University of 
Alberta in co-operation with Blue Quills School, on the Saddle Lake 
Reserve. Native students who wish to become educators are taught 
courses relevant to a Native curriculum. Students are given the oppor- 
tunity to voice their opinions on the types of courses that are available, 
and often find themselves in the position of educating the educators. 


Directed by: Mark Dolgoy 





“INDIAN ART” 


Documentary: shot on location 


80296 28:50 


The renaissance of Indian art has encouraged more Native artists to 
come out of hiding. But in doing so, Native artists are finding that they 
must compensate the lack of funds by working as labourers or on the 
oil rigs in order to keep doing their art work. The world of promotion 
and marketing can often be cruel. In this program, Native artists show 
their talents and explain how they are keeping the Indian art discipline 
alive. Contrasted to the opinions of the artists, gallery owners are also 
interviewed. Rt cash, 


Directed by: Mark Shoenberg Ts Sg eae 
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TELEPHONE (403) 452-7221 


INDIAN ASSOCIATION OF ALBERTA 


ROOM 202, KINGSWAY COURT — 11710 KINGSWAY AVENUE 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA T5G OX5 


Presidents — Past and Present 


Johnny Calihoo (1936 - 1948) 
James Gladstone (1949 - 1954) 
Clarence McHugh, Sr. (1955 - 1956) 
James Gladstone (1956 - 1957) 
Albert Lightning (1957 - 1958) 
Howard Beebe (1958 - 1960) 


On behalf of the over 40,000 Treaty Indians inside Alberta, the 
Indian Association of Alberta welcomes to the World Assembly of First 
Nations all those indigenous peoples who have travelled here from 
the four corners of the earth. We honour you for making the many 
sacrifices necessary to set foot on this, our aboriginal land. We salute 
you for your earnest participation in making this international event a 
success. We share with all of you the same struggle to protect our 
aboriginal rights and to preserve our land and resources, religious 
beliefs and practices, language, government institutions, traditional 
survival skills, art and music — all of which are threatened by the 
immigrant societies. 

The objectives of the I.A.A., as stated in our constitution, are herein 
concisely listed: 

1. To preserve the hereditary and legal rights and Treaty Rights of 

the Treaty Indians of Alberta; 

2. To advance the social and economical welfare of the Treaty 

Indians of Alberta; 

3. To promote an active interest on the part of the members in the 

civic, commercial, social and moral welfare of the community; 

4. To secure better educational facilities and opportunities for the 

Treaty Indians of Alberta and greater control of education for 
Indians, wherever considered desirable by the Indian Band(s) 
concerned; 


5. To promote among the members, the varied programmes designed 


to serve as outlets for cultural and creative expression; _ 

6. Toassist and promote for its members, opportunities for training 

for self-development, leadership and self-determination; 

7. To work in conjunction with Indian Bands and/or Chiefs and 

“ Councils to work with Federal, Provincial and Local Govern- 
ments for the benefit of the Treaty Indians of Alberta. 

Our Aboriginal Rights have never been yielded to the immigrant 
population. Our Treaty Rights stem from the sacred treaties signed 
between our Headmen and commissioners of the British Crown in 
1876, 1877 and 1899. Our Treaty Rights have included the following 
elements: establishment and protection of Indian reserve lands; pay- 
ment of initial and annual cash annuities; access to federal and provin- 
cial Crown lands for traditional hunting, fishing, trapping and gather- 
ing; cost-free education for all age groups and at all levels; cost-free 
comprehensive health care; cost-free economic development; and, 
rations in times of need. 

Inside Alberta there are 112 reserves and settlements and about 50 
percent of these have Indian villages or towns. There are forty-two 
recognized tribal groups, all headed by Chiefs and Councillors. 

The I.A.A. was formed as a voluntary organization in 1936, and 
there has been continuity of operation ever since. A Senate of Elders 
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Ralph Steinhauer (1960 - 1961) 
Howard Beebe (1961 - 1962) 
John Samson (1962 - 1964) 
Howard Beebe (1964 - 1965) 
Tom Cardinal (1965 - 1966) 
John Samson (1966 - 1967) 


Tom Cardinal (1967 - 1968) 
Harold Cardinal (1968 - 1971) 
Clarence McHugh, Sr. (1971 - 1972) 
Harold Cardinal (1972 - 1977) 

Joe Dion (1977 - 1980) 

Eugene Steinhauer (1980 - 1982) 


oversees the activities of the organization and provides spiritual quid- 

ance, particularly in instances when Treaty and Aboriginal Rights are 

under attack by the immigrant governments. The rest of the governing 
body is comprised of an elected President, three Vice-Presidents, 

Executive Secretary, Treasurer and nine Directors. 

The I.A.A. provides technical consultant services in the fields of 
Indian Government, Treaty and Aboriginal Rights Research, Educa- 
tion and Socio-economic Development. Special attention is given to 
the development and organizational needs of Indian youth, elders, 
women and war veterans. Each year at the June assembly of the 
1.A.A., achievement and service awards are presented to some of 
the members. 

The dedicated efforts of the members of the I.A.A. have led to a 
long list of achievements, some of which are listed below: 

1. Production of “‘Citizens Plus,”’ a counter-proposal to the Gov- 
ernment of Canada, in opposition to the 1969 White Paper 
which advocated termination of Indian status and unique Rights 
within a five-year period; 

2. Establishment of the Alberta Indian Education Centre, which 
strongly influenced the founding of three major autonomous 
Indian Cultural and Educational Centres inside the province; 

. Political support leading to the forming of the Alberta Indian 
Amateur Sports and Olympics Organization (INSPOL); 

. Major progress in the research and consolidation of unresolved 
Indian land claims and in the upholding of valid Treaty Rights; 

. Founding of the Alberta Indian Education Secretariat Board, 
which steers the direction of Indian education; 

. Waging of major campaigns to preserve the Treaty Right to 
comprehensive health care, the last one being in 1978-79; 

. Extensive consultation and negotiation with the governments 
of Alberta and Canada, as well as with energy-producing cor- 
porations, to stimulate socio-economic development in the 
reserves; 

8. Technical and political support leading to the establishment of 
the Alberta Indian Health Care Commission (controlled by 
Indians); 

9. A major campaign during the period 1980-82 to safeguard 
Treaty and Aboriginal Rights in the Canadian Constitution, 
culminating in the Denning Decision in the British High Court, 
which confirmed the validity of the Treaties and government 
obligations; 

10. Political support leading to the establishment of numerous 

effective alcoholism prevention and rehabilitation programmes 

inside the province. 


“Unity for Survival”’ 
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Metis 


Association 
of Alberta 











~\h Sam Sinclair 
~ President 

In the late 1920’s the Metis Association of Alberta was 
started through the efforts of a Metis school teacher, Mr. Joe 
Dion. Through the dedicated work of this man, who was also 
the first president of the Metis Association and through his 
executive, the eight Metis Settlements of Alberta were estab- 
lished. From 1966 to the present time, the Metis Association 
has expanded its work to cover the Metis Communities outside 
of the Settlements. Throughout Alberta, there are about 85 
Metis Locals which conduct their own business but work politi- 
cally within the Provincial Metis organization. 

The Association is an organization designed to present the 
Metis, Non-Status Indians and persons of mixed Indian blood 
of whom there are approximately 60,000 in Alberta. The Metis 
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Association encouragés and supports morally all the other | 
Native organizations for the progress of all people of Native | 
ancestry. : 
The Metis Association of Alberta performs certain duties for | 
the Metis people through the departments of housing, com- | 
munications, education, constitution and recreation, such as | 
coordinating the efforts of the Metis people for promoting their 
interests through collective action, contribute to the under- | 
standing of Metis history, accomplishments and contributions | 
to Canadian Society, represent the Metis people regarding 
legislation in their interest at all levels of government, to pro- 
mote and encourage the cultuxal identity and beliefs of the | 
Metis people, to assist the Metis people in smaller communities | 
to establish local leadership and organizations. 
The Metis Association is governed by a total of fourteen | 
officers, which includes a President, Vice-President and two | 
elected Board Members from one of six zones in Alberta. Of | 
the twelve Board Members, two are elected to the positions of | 
Secretary and Treasurer, along with the President and Vice- | 
President; this makes up the executive of the Metis Association. | 
All the officers are elected to a two-year term with the President | 
and Vice-President the only paid positions of the Board. . 

Following the footsteps of a great Metis leader, Louis Riel, 
the Metis Association is an organization designed to achieve 
the greatest plateau of success possible for its people. | 
| 
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In the fall of 1967, three Native women from Alberta at- 
tended a Native women’s conference at Fort Qu’Appelle, Sas- 
katchewan. Upon returning to Alberta, they met to discuss the 
possibilities of having a Native women’s conference in Alberta, 
and with the help of the Alberta Women’s Institute, the first 
conference was planned for 1968, with the theme of ‘‘Past, 
Present and Future.” It was an opportunity for Native women 
to express their concerns and to endeavor to define their goals 
for a better future in their communities. 

The committee of twelve women, formed to plan this con- 
ference, resulted in the formation of the Voice of Alberta Native 
Women’s Society (VANWS) in August ’68. 

A second conference was planned and held in 1969, with 
the theme ‘‘Success with Unity, We are Responsible’. Unity 
made the second conference another success. 

The theme of the third conference, in 1970, was “‘With 
Responsibility We Progress’. By this time, the women had 
accepted responsibility as they had progressed into several 
program areas, such as pre-school education and various com- 
munity workshops for locals throughout Alberta communities. 

The theme of the fourth conference was ‘“‘Women’s Outlook 
for Unity’. This was a great year as this conference was com- 


bined with the first National Native Women’s Conference. This _ 


was the first time in history that representation of Native women 

from all across Canada were gathered together and united. 

By this time the VANWS had become a united force. The 
society represents Treaty, Non-Status and Metis women. The 
women were concentrating on issues of concern and results 
that could be made. Leadership courses were developed and 
were brought to the locals. The locals themselves were orga- 
nizing and voicing their concerns. Inmates were visited at the 
Fort Saskatchewan Jail and courses were given in jail. Many 
various workshops, learing programs and projects are now 
planned annually. 

The society is now in its fifteenth year of operation and has a 
membership of approximately seven hundred Treaty, Non- 
Status, Metis and Inuit women in Alberta. 

The objectives of the Soceity are: . 

A) To work as a non-profit, non-sectarian, non-political orga- 
nization for the purpose of providing encouragement, assis- 
tance and the vehicle by which Native women can identify 
current and historical problems afflicting Native people and 
the forum through which the resolution or solution of these 
problems can be achieved. 

B) To provide the organization through which information can 
be referred, disseminated and exchanged to and as be- 
tween Native women resident in Alberta and throughout 
Canada. 

C) To organize the efforts of Native women so as to improve 
the quality of life for all Native persons resident in the 
Province of Alberta. 
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D) To provide assistance, education and training for Native 
women, thereby permitting them to achieve self-sufficiency 
and constructive interdependence with other persons. 
To offer support and encouragement to Native groups, 
promoting and establishing Native cultural awareness and 
appreciation for cultural tradition and all other aspects of 
Native heritage. 
To acquire and take by purchase, donation, devise, lease or 
otherwise, real and personal property and to sell, exchange, 
borrow, mortgage, lease, let, improve and develop the 
same and to erect and maintain any necessary buildings 
and to take or keep any special trust for any one or more of 
the objects of the society. 

G) To cooperate with other organizations, whether incorpo- 
rated or not, which have objects similar in whole or in part 
to the objects of this society. 

H) To do such other things as are incidental and conducive to 
the attainment of the objects of this society. 

With these objectives in mind, the society has grown exten- 
sively, not only in membership, but the women themselves 
have grown as individuals, contributing to their organization 
and their communities. 

The society recognizes the wisdom and guidance which our 
elders provide. With this in mind, the society has set up an 
advisory council which consists of six elders, one from each 
region in Alberta, and the past president of the society. The 
board of directors meet with the advisory council twice a year 
at which time the council actively participates in the operation 
and development of the society. 

Some of the programs we are introducing to the communi- 
ties is our Canada Community Development Project (CCDP), 
‘Native Women in the Labour Market,” which is researching 
Native women and their employment status and opportunities. 
A foster care program will be in place this summer concentrat- 
ing on recruiting Native foster parents. 

Our goals for this year are to provide as much leadership to 
our Native women as possible, through programs, courses and 
awareness of what is available. 

One area which has not had much exposure is our Native 
women as artists. Our Native women have been creating designs, 
and doing original works of art since time began but they have 
not enjoyed the same recognition or exposure as Native men. 
We hope to alleviate this somewhat by featuring our Native 
women artists in Alberta. We will be hosting an art contest this 


E) 


F) 


year with the winner being announced and limited editions of 


their work available. 

This is a short summary of the history, objectives and future 
plans of the Voice of Alberta Native Women. If there are any 
questions, comments or if you would like to discuss more 
about our society, you may contact us at our office. The office is 
located at the Canadian Native Friendship Centre, 10176 - 
117 Street in Edmonton, Alberta. Our phone number is 
488-9623. We would be pleased to meet with you. 
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“Native people do not speak for themselves in court, do not 
use the Law to their own advantage, are afraid of the court 
procedures and feel they have inadequate representation. There 
are language barriers and cultural differences which make it 
difficult to understand some legal concepts, there being no 
direct translation in many cases. Native people may not under- 
stand the seriousness of a charge, and may either disregard or 
have little knowledge of the Law. They frequently live a long 
way from the court which makes it difficult to make an appear- 
ance. 

These observations are not new, but neither have they been 
dredged up from a ten-year-old document. These are com- 
ments made recently by a group of experienced courtworker 
supervisory personnel employed by Native Counselling Ser- 
vices of Alberta, and apply equally to family and criminal legal 
matters. 

Native Counselling Services of Alberta (N.C.S.A.) is a pri- 
vate, non-profit society which has as its primary objective ““To 
gain fair and equitable treatment for Native People involved 
with the Legal system.’ The agency now has a staff of over 
100 people, most of whom are Native, and maintains over 
25 regional and district offices across the province. The agen- 
cy’s success and expansion is due in part to its philosophy of 
cooperation with other agencies and Government departments 
working in the Justice System. 

N.C.S.A. operates a variety of programs, either Provincial or 
Local in nature, depending on the needs of the community. 

The Criminal Courtwork Program employs more than 
30 courtworkers who are situated throughout the province, 
and can be contacted through the N.C.S.A. offices, at courts, 
police cells and prisons. The courtworkers assist clients through 
their courtappearances, sentencing, imprisonmentand release. 
Criminal Courtworkers attend all Provincial Courts and Queen’s 
Bench, where they provide clients with information concerning 
the law and court procedures, assist in Legal Aid referral, speak 
to sentence, provide interpreter services and a range of other 
activities related to client support and court service. 

The Family Courtworker Program provides similar ser- 
vices in Family and Juvenile court. There are over 20 court- 
workers, who, in addition to their courtwork duties, act as a 
liaison between Native families, children and social workers. 
They supervise children on probation, work with families to 
prevent the apprehension of children, assist in re-uniting fami- 
lies, provide follow-ups for foster care placement and assist in 
juvenile programs in detention and treatment centres. 

In conjunction with the family court program are the Hom- 
emaker, Family Life Improvement (FLIP), Self-Help 
Improvement (SHIP), and the Juvenile Prevention Pro- 
grams. 

The Homemaker Program provides a live-in or daycare 
service to Native families who are in danger of having their 
children apprehended, or are adjusting to the prospect of the 
return of their children from care. 

The “FLIP” and “SHIP” Programs assist people experi- 
encing family problems, by providing information aimed at 
strengthening their home situations and the provision of a 
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more acceptable level of child care. The program involves 
group instruction and discussion opportunities together with 
recreational and leisure activities. 

The Juvenile Prevention Program provides both court- 
work and counselling services to juveniles ivolved with the law. 
The emphasis is on prevention, with counselling being given 
concerning drug and alcohol abuse and personal and educa- 
tion problems. A range of activities is also provided for social 
and cultural interaction and to illustrate the need for construc- 
tive use of leisure time. 

The Native Liaison Officers, and Native Program Coor- 
dinators in the Provincial and Federal Institutions respective- 
ly, provide a number of services to Native inmates. They give. 
assistance in applications for temporary absence, day-passes, 
and employment, together with informal counselling service. 
The Liaison staff also support and assist in the activities of the 


Native Brotherhood and Sisterhood groups in the Institutions. 


N.C.S.A. operates two minimum security camps — The 
Beaver Lake Camp outside Lac La Biche, and Westcastle 
River Camp, close to Pincher Creek. Both camps are run 
under contract to the Alberta Corrections Service. They pro- 
vide an alternative to the ‘‘standard”’ institutional or camp 
environment for those Native inmates who can benefit from a 
minimum security bush camp experience. 

N.C.S.A. runs a Suicide Prevention Program in Hob- 
bema, an Impaired Driving Program at Standoff, a Fine- 
Option Program at Gleichen, and a Parole Supervision 
Program throughout the province. There is a Legal Educa- 
tion Program also, which can host workshops and provide 
information to Native Communities when requested. 

N.C.S.A. provides training, research, planning and evalua- 
tion services to its own staff and programs as well as to outside 
agencies. 

The integrated range of programs offered by N.C.S.A. ensures 
that clients do not get “‘lost’” in the system. Should it be 
required, N.C.S.A. can provide support services from the initial 
laying of charges, through Criminal, Juvenile and Family courts, 
counselling, sentencing and release into the community. 

Further information on any of the above orem can be 
obtained from: 

Native Counselling Services of Alberta 

9912 - 106 Street 

EDMONTON, Alberta 

(403) 423-2141 








Communications Opportunity 


Starting eight years ago as an on-the-job training program at 
Alberta Native Communications Society, the Native Commu- 
nications Program has evolved into a fully accredited program 
of Grant MacEwan Community College. 

Still run in conjunction with the Alberta Native Communica- 
tions Society, the 12-month certificate program is a combina- 
tion of classroom theory and on-the-job experience. 

The program goals are to encourage Native people in devel- 
oping vocational skills in journalism, radio and television pro- 
duction, and photography; academic skills of English upgrad- 
ing and Western Canadian History; and living skills at a personal, 
social and community leadership level. Cultural understanding 
is enhanced through Cree language instruction and workshops 
with Native Elders. 
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( Garth Liesk), founder of the Native Outreach 


‘Native People helping Native People’ is the description of Native 
Outreach. The operation first began in May of 1973 under the initial 
sponsorship of the Metis Association of Alberta with only one office. 

Native Outreach changed sponsorship in 1974 under the wing of 
the Alberta Native Development Corporation. A revised plan of action 
with an additional funding enabled Native Outreach to expand their 
services to eight regions in the province of Alberta. 

Former President of the Indian Association of Alberta, Harold 
Cardinal voiced the support towards Native Outreach, knowing that 
Native Outreach not only served Metis people but Treaty Indian 

-people as well. 

The Alberta Native Development Corporation folded their wings in 
1977 and Native Outreach took necessary steps to form an Associa- 
tion. Now Native Outreach, a Society incorporated under the Socie- 
ties Act, has an 11-member Board of Directors. 

Comprised representatives from educational institutions, govern- 
ment agencies, companies and unions compile a 15-member Advi- 
sory Committee, the committee is a non-political, non-decision mak- 
ing support group responsible for providing advice to Native Outreach 
as well as an information exchange amongst the Advisory Committee 
members involved in native employment. 

The objectives of the Native Outreach are: 

* To place Native people into employment 

¢ To promote the hiring of Native people into all sectors 

of employment 

¢ To promote the development of Native people 

in the greater Canadian society. 

Native Outreach is funded by the Provincial government Depart- 
ment of Advanced Education and Manpower, and is a Native employ- 
ment agency that serves the Employment Readiness, referral, place- 
ment and career development needs of Native people (Status Indian, 
Non-Status and Metis people) in the boundaries of the province of 
Alberta. 

The Placement Department Activities of Native Outreach 
are to: 
¢ Conduct employment and career counselling interviews, registra- 

tion and referral, inform persons of Native ancestry of employment 

training and career development opportunities, programs and ser- 
vices. 

¢ Canvass employers in Serarquniies for the purpose of filling existing 
job vacancies and determining projected employment needs. 

¢ Work in close co-operation with community agencies for the benefit 
of the Native client. 

¢ Each of the counsellors are familiar with their areas and are able to 
speak a Native language. 





Employment Readiness Program Activities 
* Offers pre-employment readiness techniques in job search, filling 

out applications, writing up resumés, interview and employer/em- 

ployee expectations. 
¢ Consultation with appropriate community resource people, indi- 
vidual/group workshops, and later continuous follow-up consulta- 

tion with the counselling unit. . 

The Promotions Activities is designed and implemented to 
“promote” Native employment in the province of Alberta, in accord- 
ance with: : 
¢ Maintaining contact with companies, unions, native organizations, 
communities, Federal and Provincial governments to promote 
Native employment. 

Continuous Native Outreach Advisory Committee meetings to dia- 

logue Native employment. 

Community Employment seminars in any area to deal with Native 

employment. ““The Community Employment seminars” are not 

designed to be of a political nature but that of an information 

exchange session dealing with specific topics in a specific commu- 

nity. 

¢ Provide means of discussion and education on Native employment 
concerns through Annual Conference. 

¢ Develop a communication network on Native employment for the 
benefit of the employer and the Native client. 

¢ Develop a public relations package to aid change of emphasis of 

Native Outreach from direct job referral to career counselling and 

placement. 

* Continued involvement with the Chambers of Commerce in the 
province of Alberta. 

Maintain support to the Native Outreach offices and receive feed- 
back from the offices. The area offices are located in Calgary, Fort 
McMurray, High Level, Grand Centre and in Hinton.. 

Therefore, Native Outreach staff developed a unique expertise in 
counselling the Native person from the unmarketable, unskilled stage 
to that of a semi-skilled and semi-marketable stage. Native Outreach 
has demonstrated the capability in assisting the Native person achieve 
part of their employment goals in life. Furthermore, Native Outreach 
has taken on a role of not only placing Native people into existing job 
vacancies, but has added career development services to comple- 
ment job placement. 

The idea of career development for Native people has been re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm by Native Outreach staff and the Board 
of Directors and the general Native community throughout the prov- 
ince of Alberta. 

In this fashion, Native Outreach can cater to the actual referral and 
placement needs, career development needs, and emuoyment 
readiness needs — of the Native client — all in one effort. * 
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The Native Voice of Alberta reaching you with: 
THE NATIVE PEOPLE VIDEO 





(Weekly Newspaper) ¢ Documentaries 
¢ Every Friday ¢ Docu-Dramas 
¢ Cree Translation e Magazine Format 
¢ TV Programs 
RADIO 
The Native Voice of Alberta 
Weekly Radio Programs Covering Northern Alberta 

EDUCATION SERVICES 
¢ Information Data Centre | 
¢ Library 


‘From Smoke Signals To Satellites’ 


SUBSCRIPTION 


Name: 
Address: 
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Alberta Native Communications Society 
9311 - 60th Avenue 

Edmonton, Alberta T6E 0C2 

Telephone: 437-0580 
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Alberta Native Communications 
Society, 


ANGS-1968-1982: special edition 
for World Assembly of first 
Nations #54558 


Boreal Institute for Northern 
Studies Library 

CW 401 Bio Sci Bldg 

The University of Alberta 

Edmonton, AB Canada T6G 2E9 
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